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Moscow's Two Voices at UN 


Unitep Nations, N.Y.—Somewhat to the dis- 
comfiture of the Kremlin, Communist China 
is displaying to the world once again—this 
time in the UN forum—its bargaining power 
within the Moscow-Peiping alliance. 

No doubt it would be too much to interpret 
the events of recent weeks as evidence of 
serious strain. But Western diplomats at the 
United Nations, who watch for signs of Sino- 
Russian estrangement as avidly as Hollywood 
gossip columnists hover over the mercurial 
marriages of the movie stars, are encouraged. 

There has been a notable change in Soviet 
diplomacy in the past month, and many here 
attribute it to Peiping’s influence. All through 
September and early October Soviet delegate 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky was busily purring like 
a kitten about “peaceful coexistence.” He came 
forward with some new disarmainent pro- 
posals which had enough appearance of sweet 
reasonableness to entice virtually all of the 
neutralists and at least one of the men in the 
Western camp—Jules Moch, the French So- 
cialist. Mr. Vishinsky smiled benignly on a 
Western-executed Trieste settlement. His UN 
speeches were almost civil. Many people were 
almost ready to “buy” this latest peace offensive 
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as evidence of a genuine shift in Soviet policy. 

On closer examination the disarmament pro- 
posals did not, in fact, justify any such opti- 
mism. There were only two real concessions— 
and, although they helped clear the air, they 
really did no more than open the door to 
negotiation on the fundamental points of dif- 
ference between East and West. 

The two concessions Mr. Vishinsky made 
were these: First, he dropped previous de- 
mands for a “declaration in principle” of the 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons 
prior to all other steps in the disarmament 
process—prior, even, to meaningful negotia- 
tion on other steps; and second, he agreed 
that a disarmament program must be carried 
out in a series of stages. The first concession, 
by far the more important, meant that the 
Soviet Union no longer was proposing to de- 
prive the West of its principal source of mili- 
tary power—nuclear weapons—before the So- 
viet Union was deprived of even a part of its 
military mainstay—the Red Army. The sec- 
ond concession was merely a common sense 
recognition of something which should have 
been obvious from the outset. 

Absent from Mr. Vishinsky’s new plan was 
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any indication that (1) the proposed 
control organ would have unlimited 
freedom of inspection (he said it 
could not inspect “button factories”) ; 
(2) the control organ would be com- 
pletely ready to operate, with inspec- 
tors at their posts, when a prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons took effect; 
and (3) most important of all, the 
control organ would have any power 
to correct a violation on the spot 
when one was discovered. He was 
somewhat vague on (1) and (2), but 
he specifically refused to grant the 
control organ any powers of enforce- 
ment. The latter he wished to reserve 
for the Security Council, where the 
U.S.S.R., of course, has veto power. 


Other points were obscure, as, for 
example, whether or not the Krem- 
lin had dropped its demand for per- 
centage reductions of conventional 
(nonnuclear) weapons —a method 
which would preserve existing in- 
equities in this area. There was 
enough in all this that was encour- 
aging to prompt the “atomic big 
five”-—the Big Four and Canada—to 
arrange resumption of private nego- 
tiations. But there was not enough 
to lend real substance to the pos- 
ture of sweet reasonableness which 
Vishinsky tried so hard to make con- 
vincing. 

Meanwhile, however, from Peiping 
there had been propaganda blasts 
that were completely out of tune. It 
was only too evident that the Mos- 
cow party line had not reached as 
far as China. Either Premier Chou 
En-lai was about to launch an attack 
on Formosa and/or the islands en 
route or he was in a state of frus- 


trated fury as the result of inability 
to do so. In either event he was 
showing no interest whatsoever in 
postures of sweet reasonableness. 


Can Moscow Restrain Peiping? 


As long as these discordant propa- 
ganda notes were sounded at a dis- 
tance of 10,000-odd miles, the con- 
trast between Moscow’s placidity and 
Peiping’s belligerence was not too 
striking. But when Peiping brought 
its demands into the UN the con- 
trast became very striking indeed. 
Since Peiping has no UN seat, it de- 
volved on Mr. Vishinsky to cham- 
pion the Chinese complaint in the 
first instance. Vishinsky is a dexter- 
ous diplomat, but it was difficult even 
for him to act as a lion and a lamb 
at the same time. The UN was treat- 
ed to the spéctacle of a man accusing 
the United States of “aggression,” of 
bombing defenseless Chinese cities, 
of piracy on the high seas, and stat- 
ing with a straight face that he was 
doing so “calmly,” in a spirit of rea- 
sonableness and good will. The same 
man alternated between the pose of 
peacemaker in one session—on dis- 
armament and nuclear energy—and 
the posture of crusading prosecutor 
in another—on Formosa. 

This juxtaposition of Brahms’ 
“Lullaby” and Khachaturian’s “Sabre 
Dance” did not make for a very per- 
suasive orchestral program. Nor was 
it particularly adept diplomacy. Every 
point Mr. Vishinsky scored on be- 
half of Peiping deflated his own 
peace offensive by just that much. 
His chances of succeeding in what 
Pravda virtually admitted was the 


purpose of the peace offensive—the 
thwarting of West German rearma- 
ment—had never been good; but by 
the time he had finished excoriating 
Ameiican policy in the Pacific, they 
were virtually nil. 

Almost everyone at the UN won- 
dered whether Moscow might not be 
a reluctant champion of Peiping. This 
could hardly have been a planned 
maneuver. One does not carefully in- 
flate a peace balloon and then delib- 
erately puncture it. Vishinsky showed 
his embarrassment with his assign 
ment on a number of occasions. It is, 
of course, standard operating proce- 
dure for the Kremlin to concentrate 
its propaganda attacks on the Unit- 
ed States in the hope of isolating us 
from our allies. In this case, how 
ever, the Kremlin had been trying to 
give the impression of a fundamen- 
tal change in its whole foreign policy, 
and to return to standard techniques 
was to destroy the illusion. 

Mr. Vishinsky’s display of unusual 
responsiveness to Peiping’s wishes 
followed by only four days the an- 
nouncement of a series of Sino-Rus- 
sian agreements which were high- 
ly favorable to Communist China. 
Again, Peiping’s bargaining power 
had been clearly displayed 

Just how far the Chinese Commu- 
nists will be able to go, carrying the 
Kremlin with them—if this is in- 
deed what is happening—remains to 
be seen. It is not clear yet whether 
Peiping seriously intends to clash 
with the American Seventh Fleet in 
an effort to seize Formosa. There is 
some belief that the Sino-Soviet propa 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Heat and Fury About H-Bomb 








Superlatives are inadequate to de- 
scribe the heat and fury that in- 
flame current capital debate on the 
H-bomb. The debate was touched 
off by publication of the book, The 
Hydrogen Bomb: The Men, the Men- 
ace, the Mechanism, by Time-Life- 
Fortune reporters James R. Shepley 
and Clay Blair, Jr. But that was just 
the spark to the conflagration. The 
nation was already knee-deep in 
inflammable material awaiting the 


match—any match, any book. 


There were the sensational, emo- 
tional Oppenheimer hearings that 
labeled the father of the A-bomb a 
security risk and unfitted for further 
work on atomic weapons. There was 
the psychopathic hysteria over Mc- 
Carthyism, culminating in the tele- 
vised spectacle of the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings. There was the silent, 
ceaseless secrecy engulfine anything 
and everything having to do with 
these superweapons. There was the 
the 
atomic scientists and Admiral Lewis 


bitter, constant clash between 


L. Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, over matters of 
policy and public relations, over se- 
curity and secrecy. 

The issue is not just how accurate 
are the Time-Life-Fortune reporters 
Messrs. Shepley and Blair; whether 
they or the Alsop brothers have the 
true story of the origin and history 
of the H-bomb. It is not just who is 
the hero and who the villain in the 
H-bomb story—the brilliant, erratic 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer or the 
equally brilliant, glacial Dr. Edward 
Teller. It is not just the personality 
of Admiral Strauss versus the per- 
sonnel of the Los Alamos laboratory. 

The core of the trouble, the cause 
of the fury and heat, the central issue, 
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takes in all these matters; but it is 
greater than their sum. In one word 
—the trouble is ignorance. People 
are talking and writing from igno 
rance. They are defending or con- 
demning from ignorance. They are 
affirming or denying from ignorance. 
It is not that there are not people 
who know. But the few who know 
aren't saying anything, won’t say 
anything, and undoubtedly would be 
fired if they did say anything. This 
makes the H-bomb a field day for 
speculation, half-truths, fabrications, 
accusations, denunciations, specula 
tion. Some way must be found to 
unlock the tongues of the few who 
know so they can dissipate the cur- 
rent poison without disclosing any 


classified information. 


What Is the Truth? 


Thus former AEC Chairman Gor- 
don Dean has called the Shepley 
Blair book “vicious and untruthful” 
but he will not—dare not, appar- 
ently—say precisely wherein it is 
vicious and untruthful and what are 
the exact facts about the events and 
personalities involved. His ex-col- 
league on the AEC, Dr. Henry De- 
Wolf Smyth, now back at Princeton 
University, describes the Shepley- 
Blair account as “distorted, danger 
ous, inaccurate,” but he will not— 
dare not, apparently—say precisely 
wherein it is distorted, dangerous, 
inaccurate and what exactly is cor 
rect, safe and accurate. Even AEC’s 
current chairman, :Admiral Strauss, 
who pleaded with the authors not to 
publish the book, will not discuss the 
merits of its contents; will not con 
firm or deny its interpretation of 
H-bomb history and its evaluations 
of personalities. 

The result is that one can only dis 
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cuss the H-bomb from ignorance; 
that the claims and accusations feed 
on the silence surrounding the sub 
ject. In this atmosphere Dr. Oppen- 
heimer becomes an ominous, evil 
agent; a foolish, naive intellectual; a 
persecuted, brilliant physicist—de- 
pending on what columnist you read, 
what speaker you listen to. Admiral 
Strauss is the H-bomb’s patron saint 
or the atomic scientist's personal devil 
—again depending on what account 
you read of the part he played in the 


decision to produce the H-bomb. 


locked in the AEC 
archives must be the truth about the 


Somewhere 


H-bomb. And it is hard to believe 
there is anything in those archives 
that today is really dangerous to the 
security of the nation. Since the 
U.S.S.R. has the H-bomb, it could 
hardly benefit materially by knowing 
how we developed ours—the false 
steps we made, the dead ends we may 
have reached, if false steps and dead- 
ends were involved. Nor would it 
help them materially to know of the 
clash of scientists, of personalities, 
that accompanied exploration in ther- 
monuclear weaponeering. Yet on the 
grounds of security no one who 
could write a factual, impartial, de 
finitive story of the H-bomb is today 
allowed to say anything. This means 
that the darkness continues, the night 
of ignorance remains, the miasma 
of suspicion persists. The facts of 
the Oppenheimer-Teller dispute are 
sealed in silence. The Alsop-Shepley 
Blair dispute remains to fester in our 
midst. Any clash between the scien- 
tists and the Admiral is cloaked in 
mystery. 

And meanwhile the debate grows 


hotter and more furious. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should Our 
Formosa Policy 
Be Changed ? 








NPT to what? Turn Formosa 
over to the Communists? Most 
American consciences would revolt 
against the mass butchery that this 
would involve and refuse to condone 
it. “Neutralize” Formosa under the 
United Nations? Formosa does not 
want to be “neutralized,” and it is 
doubtful that the United Nations 
could, or would be willing to, pre- 
serve such “neutral” status, by force 
if necessary. Exile Chiang Kai-shek 
(as British Labor party leader Clem- 
ent Attlee has suggested) and then 
hope for the best? The exiling would 
be as immoral as the hope would be 


forlorn. 


Formosa may be a headache to 
the evangelists of “peaceful coexist- 
ence.” (Incidentally there is nothing 
on the record to suggest that Peiping 
wishes to “coexist” with Formosa.) 
Formosa may be something of a 
drain on our resources for some time 
to come. But, as Major General Wil- 
liam Curtis Chase has stated, For- 
mosa is the cheapest defense insur- 
ance that we could buy. And our 
fidelity to Formosa is the key to any 
claim we can hope to have to moral 
leadership anywhere in Asia. 

There is no difference of opinion 
among our military leaders and plan- 
ners concerning the strategic impor- 
tance of the island. It is imperative 
to the defense of the Western Pacific 
and the free world that Formosa 
remain in friendly hands. Formosa 
flanks our base at Okinawa to the 
north. It is less than half an hour by 
plane, to the south, to the site of our 
most vital military, political and 
moral commitment in the Far East, 


the Philippines. The Filipinos, who 


know what it is to be bombed by 
planes based on Formosa, are not 
urging that our policy be changed. 


Formosa as an Asset 


More than that, the free world has 
on Formosa a mobilized, trained and 
reasonably well equipped army of at 
least 300,000 effectives willing to 
fight for freedom. This army is get- 
ting older, it is true; but it is also 
getting better. It presents a constant 
menace on the flank of any Commu- 
nist aggressive movement in South- 
east Asia. To turn such an asset over 
to the enemy would be more than 
folly; it would be treason to the free 
world. 


The political argument against the 
abandonment of Formosa is as strong 
as the military one. Formosa is the 
last bastion of the free Chinese, the 
only standard to which they can 
rally. So long as it stands, the Com- 
munist victory over the spirit of a 
free China has not been won. The 
mainland has been conquered; some 
Chinese are still free. This, of course, 
is the reason for the constant Com- 
munist agitation for recognition of 
Peiping and its admission to the 
United Nations. No one can seri- 
ously suppose that Peiping ardently 
desires to live up to the Charter or 
promote its aims. But international 
acceptance of Peiping can be a way 
of striking the final blow at Chinese 
freedom, It is not world-wide “recog- 
nition” of Red China that is the goal 
of those who support its admission; 
it is world-wide “de-recognition” of 
what still represents a free China. 
This is obviously the reason why 
Chou En-lai continues to trumpet 
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that Formosa must be “liberated.” 

It is at this point also that the posi 
tion of the “overseas Chinese” be- 
comes of critical importance. There 
are at least 12 million of them, and 
their Thailand, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Burma are 
significantly large. They have not 
turned to the Peiping regime, in 


concentrations in 


spite of its mainland victory, because 
they represent, by and large, a com 
mercial and capitalist class that Pei- 
ping wishes to liquidate. Their sym- 
pathy has been further alienated by 
Peiping’s crude attempts at black 
mail. 

If, however, their last chance of 
loyalty to a free China is removed 
by our abandonment of Formosa, 
they will have no alternative but to 
turn to Mao and Chou. When they 
do, and if we permit that to happen, 
there will be a gigantic Communist 
fifth column in almost every one of 
the critical areas in Southeast Asia. 
What is happening to the anti-Com 
munist Chinese in Indonesia is al 
ready the handwriting on the wall. 
We cannot afford to accelerate the 
process of Communist subversion by 
undermining the loyalty of the over 
seas Chinese to freedom. 

Finally, we cannot afford to sacri 
fice what remains of our claim of 
moral leadership if we appear as a 
false friend who has sold an ally 
down the river. We have been ac 
cused before this of having placed 
expediency above fidelity, advantage 
above honor. We dare not allow that 
accusation to stand, even in implica- 
tion, much less in fact. 

We have made large commitments 


(Continued on page 38) 
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_ point of departure in any think- 
ing about Formosa is, Whatever 
government exists in China will 
insist on getting Formosa back and 
fully incorporating it into China 
proper. When the Communist gov- 
ernment itself 
enough to do this it will make the 


attempt, and it will be stopped only 


considers strong 


by superior force. If by some miracle 
Chiang Kai-shek should succeed in 
returning to the mainland, he, too, 
will incorporate Formosa into China. 
No Chinese government, regardless 
of its ideology, will ever willingly 
agree to the detachment of Formosa 
from China. If, therefore, the United 
States insists that Formosa remain 
one of a chain of bases at its disposal, 
it will have to keep the Seventh Fleet 
in Formosan waters permanently. 


This, I should say, is the reductio 


ad absurdum in diplomacy. In fact 


this is not diplomacy or military 


strategy at all. It is domestic politics 


and public hysteria fomented for do- 
mestic political purposes—that is, for- 
eign policy at its worst because most 


dangerous. 


Seventh Fleet a Hostage 


It may be that there is no longer 
any use in trying to think through 
the question of Formosa, since our 
freedom of action is constricted any- 
way, constricted by ourselves. The 
fact is that when the American gov- 
ernment in 1950 sent the Seventh 
Fleet to Far Eastern waters to guar 
antee Formosa against attack by the 
Communists, who had just gained 
control of the mainland, we gave a 
hostage that cannot be redeemed ex- 


cept at a cost certainly disastrous and 
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perhaps fatal. In other words, we 
must now retreat, giving the Com 
munists a moral victory on which 
they can capitalize throughout Asia 
or, if the Communists try to take 
Formosa, see ourselves trapped into 
a major war we shall fight in isola 
tion—a war not only against China 
but against the whole Communist 
world. 


What, under the circumstances, can 
be done now? One thing, of course, 
is to keep the Seventh Fleet off For 
mosa in perpetuity, prepared to fight 
any intruder. But this is a counsel 
not only of despair but of political 
and military madness. That leaves 
only one other course open to us. 
fact that Chinese 


Given the any 


government, Communist, Fascist o1 
democratic, will take Formosa un 
less stopped by force, all we can hops 
for is that the government of China, 
when Formosa is restored to it, will 
not be dangerously unfriendly to the 
United States. 

Since the miracle of Chiang Kai 
shek’s return to the mainland is not 
conceivable (and even if his govern 
ment did return it would not ne 
essarily remain friendly for long), 
there is nothing but to hope that we 
can in some way make our peac 
China 


peace by which neither side sacrifice 


with China—Communist 


anything essential, a peace not nece 

sarily of mutual liking or mutual 
trust but one of mutual tolerance 

say coexistence. There was such a 
chance at the Geneva conference, 
but it was thrown away when Secre 
tary of State John Foster Dulles an 


] 


nounced in advance that he would 


negotiate with the Chinese delega 


tion only on condition of Chinese 
surrender. He did not even nod to 
the Chinese delegate. He did not dis- 


cuss American 


recognition of the 
Communist government or its ad 
Nations 


two preconditions to any real settle 


mission into the United 


ment in Korea or 


any accord with 
China, however tenuous. He and the 
Republican Administration had made 
themselves prisone rs ol their own 
past by previous declarations about 


China for partisan political purposes. 


The fact remains that recognition 


of Peiping and its admission into the 
United Nations 


ditions for 


are still the precon 
future negotiations. If 
these preconditions are met, then we 
might come to some arrangement 
about Formosa under which it would 
go through an interim stage of au 
international 


tonomy under 


guar 


antee neutralization. 


with military 
Then eventually it would go back to 
China, as it must, regardless of what 
man or what party governs China. 
Some argue that this would create 


What 


tile China with Russian support can 


a military risk. Why? a hos 


do from Formosa can do equally 


effectively from Shanghai, Amoy, 


Canton or any other base on the 


coast. Indeed, the 


Philippines are 
more vulnerable to attack from Can 
ton than from Formosa; Japan can 
be more easily attacked from Dairen 


and Shanghai than from Formosa. 


Unfortunately, however, the ques 
tion of Formosa is no longer a diplo 
matic or military question. It is im 


bedded in American domestic politics. 


That this should be so in a coun 


try such as the United States seems 
not only ironic but, to people of othe: 


nations, completely incomprehensi 
ble. Why now, at the height of our 
power, we should seem willing to 
stake our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor on Formosa or the Fre 
gime of Chiang Kai-shek is an enig 
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Peffer 


(Continued from page 37) 

ma everywhere else in the world. 

Formosa, of course, is only a sym- 
bol or, rather, an instrument. It is 
for the Chiang Kai-shek regime that 
we seem prepared to stand at Arma- 
geddon. Why? Mostly because in the 
past the strong—and justified—re- 
sentment about Russia’s expansion 
felt by the American people could be 
exploited by politicians. When China 
became Communist this resentment 
was then transposed to China. We 


i 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Peiping Moves to Stage Center 


were against communism; Chiang 
Kai-shek was against communism; 
therefore Chiang Kai-shek was good. 
All who were not. for Chiang were 
by definition pro-Communist. Do- 
mestic political partnership became 
inflamed. The Truman Administra- 
tion, which was in office when China 
became Communist, held to 
blame for what had happened. The 
admitted disaster of China’s adhe: 
ence to the Russian bloc then became 
a stick with which to beat that Ad- 
ministration. The issue of Formosa 


was 


thus turned into an issue of domestic 


politics, which now poses a serious 
dilemma for the United States. 


Smith 

(Continued from page 36) 
in Asia—to Japan, Korea, the Philip 
pines, Thailand and our associates in 
the Southeast Asia Defense Alliance. 
If we dishonor our Formosan com- 
mitment, how much confidence can 
these other areas repose in us? 


It is argued that a change in our 
Formosan policy might help to bring 
“peace.” The hope is nebulous. The 
price is too high. 








The far-reaching change in Pei- 
ping’s world role since the Geneva 
conference on Indochina was dra- 
matically underlined by two events 
in October: the publication of a com- 
prehensive Sino-Soviet accord on Oc- 
tober 12 and the twelve-day visit of 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru to Communist China. 

Under the Peiping accord conclud- 
ed on behalf of the Kremlin by a 
galaxy of top Soviet leaders, notably 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Russia’s No. 
2 man, and Anastas I. Mikoyan, 
deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, the U.S.S.R. made three 
important concessions to Mao Tse- 
tung’s government. It agreed to evac- 
uate the Chinese city of Port Arthur, 
occupied by Russia in 1945, by May 
31, 1955; to provide additional eco- 
nomic aid estimated at about $100 
million, thereby speeding China’s in- 
dustrialization; and to dissolve four 
joint Soviet-Chinese stock companies 
which, like similar companies in 
Eastern European countries, now also 
dissolved, represented a form of So- 
viet economic imperialism. The two 
Communist countries also undertook 


the joint construction of a new trans- 
Siberian railway; called on Japan, 
which they described as a colony of 
the United States, to “normalize” its 
relations with them; denounced the 
United States “occupation” of For- 
mosa and the continued partition of 
Korea; “determinately condemned” 
the creation of an “aggressive bloc” 
in Southeast Asia; and pledged close 
cooperation on all Far Eastern issues. 

In announcing their plans for joint 
railway construction, the U.S.S.R. 
and Communist China stressed that 
their purpose is to strengthen “mu- 
tual economic and cultural relations.” 
A railway line is to be built from 
Lanchow through Urumchi on Chi- 
nese territory to Alma Ata on Rus- 
sian territory. The sector on Chinese 
territory is to be built by the Peiping 
government with “every technical 
aid” from Moscow. The accord states 
that the construction of a sector of 
this railway from Lanchow to Yu- 
men on Chinese territory had already 
been started in 1953. A railway un- 
dertaken in 1952 is to be built be- 
tween Tsining in Communist China 
and Ulan Bator in the Mongolian 
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People’s Republic, with completion 
scheduled for 1955. This railway is 
to be linked with the line running 
from Ulan Bator to Russian territory. 
The sector of the railway on Mon- 
golian territory is to be built by the 
government of the U.S.S.R. and the 
government of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

These plans for railway construc 
tion, in the opinion of the Chinese 


Nationalists are de- 


on Formosa, 
signed to create a powerful strategic 
network for future Sino-Soviet mili- 
tary operations in Asia at such time 
as Moscow and Peiping decide to ex- 


pand their power on the mainland. 


Reversal in Roles 


The Peiping accord represents not 
only a major change in the respective 
positions of Moscow and Peiping 
since the Chinese Communists took 
power in 1949 but, what is even more 
important, also a major change in re- 
lations between Russia and China 
since 1895. At that time, more than 
60 years ago, when communism was 
nonexistent in both nations, China, 
weakened by its defeat in a war with 
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Japan over Korea, sought to strength- 
en its position through an alliance 
with Tsarist Russia concluded in 
1896. As the great-power struggle for 
acquisition of Chinese territory in- 
creased, Russia in 1898 obtained from 
China a long-term leasehold at Port 
Arthur, long coveted by the Rus- 
sians, whose only important outlet 
on the Pacific, Vladivostok, is ice- 
bound in the winter months. 

The Tsarist government did not 
long enjoy the privileged position 
granted by China. Japan attacked the 
Russians at Port Arthur in 1904, and 
under the Portsmouth treaty which 
ended the Russo-Japanese war, Rus- 
sia was forced to cede Port Arthur 
to Japan. It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that Soviet Russia, after re- 
turning to Port Arthur at the end of 
World War II, now plans to relin- 
quish this important foothold at 
about the same time that Britain will 
withdraw from its strategic Suez base 
on the territory of Egypt. Is this a 
portent of the decline of empire in 
East as well as West? 


China's Accent on Nationalism 

The significance of the portent is 
that China, rent by civil strife and 
vulnerable to foreign interventions 
from all sides between 1890 and 1950, 
now has a strong, centralized govern- 
ment, which is seeking to unify the 
country and vigorously emphasizes 
national prestige in world affairs. 

Many straws in the wind have 
already indicated that Mao Tse-tung 
intends to have China treated as an 
equal, not as a satellite, of Russia. 
The tantalizing question, which only 
time can answer, is whether he will 
go further and act independently of 
Moscow if he thinks this necessary 
in China’s interests. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to 
Peiping may produce some clues 
about the Chinese Communists’ fu- 


ture intentions. Mr. Nehru, it has 


been reported, hoped to obtain assur- 
ances from Peiping on issues that 
cause concern in New Delhi, notably 
China’s relations with Nepal, the 
small mountain kingdom whose de- 
fense and foreign policy are direct- 
ed by India; the future of Indochina, 
where Mr. Nehru had a talk with 
Ho Chi Minh at Hanoi en route to 
Peiping; and, particularly, the role of 
the 12 million overseas Chinese, 
whose use by Peiping as a political 
pressure group is feared in Burma, 
Thailand and Indonesia. 


Mr. Nehru has been accused in the 


tion with Russia does not exclude re- 
lations of amity with non-Commu 
nist nations on the Asian continent. 

Initial Indian newspaper reports 
indicated that Nehru and Chou had 


found it 


difficult to agree on the 


“practical expression” of the “five 
principles of coexistence” previously 
embodied in a Sino-Indian declara 
tion on Tibet. These principles are 
“mutual respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereignty, nonaggres 
sion, noninterference in each other’s 
internal affairs, equality and mutual 


benefit, and peaceful coexistence.” 
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Sino-Soviet Accord 


American press of being blind to Pei 
ping’s aggressive intentions. Yet there 
is evidence that, after the conclusion 
of the Indochina truce and the visit 
of Chinese Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai to India, Mr. Nehru has be 
come increasingly firm in seeking to 
define the limits of China’s 


tions on the Asian mainland. If Pei 


ambi 


ping is at all concerned with the good 
opinion of Asian leaders, Mr. Neh 
ru’s visit afforded an opportunity 
for clarification of its policy. It could 
also give the Chinese Communists a 


chance to indicate that close coopera- 
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In the space of a few months Pei- 
ping has thus moved to the center of 
the world stage, where it now occu 
pies a pivotal position between great 
powers reminiscent of the position in 
Europe occupied by Germany be- 
tween the two world wars. 

China’s new role creates problems 
for Moscow as well as for Washing 
ton and puts in a new perspective 
Nehru’s efforts to prevent any move, 
from Asian as well as Western quar- 
ters, that might precipitate war on 
the mainland of Asia. 
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ganda offensive in the UN is in lieu 
of war; that Moscow has “leashed” 
Chou En-lai just as Washington has 
re-leashed Chiang Kai-shek, both 
major powers wishing to avoid an 
overt clash. 

The tone of Peiping’s propaganda 
statements has given no indication 
that, if leashed, Chou is effectively 
restrained. On the contrary, there are 
distinctly ominous overtones. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., chief United States 
delegate, is one of those who has 
wondered aloud whether Peiping is 
preparing propaganda justification in 
advance of a new aggression. It has 
been standard totalitarian technique 
for centuries to blame the prospec- 
tive victim just before an attack. 
Hitler did it in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland; Red China did it in Korea 
and Indochina; the Soviet Union did 
it in Finland and at the time of the 
Berlin blockade—to mention only a 
few instances. 

lf this is the course Communist 
China has mapped out for itself, the 
troubles of the man on the other end 
of the leash have only just begun. 
Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany once 
protested, in the days just before 
World War I, that the Austrian em- 
peror “is rattling my saber.” The 
Kaiser did not go so far as to prevent 
him from drawing it. The UN is 
wondering whether Peiping will 


draw—and use—Moscow’s 20th cen- 
tury atomic saber. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its United Nations correspondent for 


five years. Writer, lecturer and radio com- 

mentator on international affairs, he was 

coauthor of The US Stake in the UN: 

Problems of United Nations Charter Re- 

view (New York, American Assembly, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954). 
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U.S. Thinks 





Recent Gallup polls have brought 
out some interesting points regard- 
ing what Americans think about cru- 
cial issues of foreign policy. 

“Preventive War.” The American 
public is overwhelmingly opposed to 
preventive war with the Communist 
world while we still have the advan- 
tage in atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons. In a poll taken on September 28 
preventive war was rejected by 76 
percent and backed by 13 percent, 
with 11 percent expressing no opin- 
on. This vote represents a striking 
answer to foreign critics who de- 
scribe Americans 
It also 
Eisenhower, 


as “war-minded.” 
President 
that 
“preventive war” is unthinkable in 


gives support to 


who has stated 


an age of nuclear weapons. 
Defense. 


perts may believe on the subject, 64 


Whatever military ex- 


percent of those questioned in a na- 
tion-wice poll are convinced that this 
country is now in a better position 
than it was two years ago to defend 
itself against an enemy attack. Twelve 
percent think the position is worse, 


13 percent that it is the same and 
11 percent have no opinion. 

Rearmament of West Germany. 
Washington’s decision to press for 
the rearmament of West Germany 
as a sovereign state has the over- 
whelming support of the American 
public. Of the “informed” voters 
questioned, 76 percent said they favor 
permitting West Germany to estab- 
lish its own army now if it agrees to 
fit into a Western European union; 
17 percent were opposed; and 7 per- 
cent had no opinion. 

France after EDC. After French 
rejection of EDC American public 
opinion favorable to France plum- 
meted from 66 percent in October 
1953 to 37 percent in October 1954 
(compared with 52 percent favorable 
to West Germany). By contrast, the 
French Gallup poll reported at the 
same time that 62 percent of the 
French people had expressed them- 
selves as satisfied with Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France, 7 dissatis- 
fied, 26 percent indifferent, and 5 


percent 


percent had no opinion. 
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